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_ Public Assistance 


Relatives’ Respon- 


sibility” Provisions of 


bie 
State Laws’ \ 

_ Provisions in State public assist- 
ance legislation requiring responsible 
relatives to contribute to the support 
of applicants for old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to dependent 
children are of three major \types. 
Some State laws provide that, as- 
sistance granted to a needy individual 
may be recovered through court ac- 


tion against relatives responsible, 


under the law for his support; such 
provisions do not affect the individ- 
ual’s eligibility for assistance but 
merely enable the agency to bring a 
claim against the relative for assist- 
ance granted, Laws ina second group 
of States specifically provide that eli- 
gibility for assistance shall be affected 
only to the extent that support is re- 
ceived from relatives. A third group 
of laws—the o type discussed 
here—provides that a person is in- 
eligible for assistanc 7 if he has rela- 
tives “legally liable and able to sup- 
port him.” 

The Social Security Act provides 
that, in determining need) the appli- 
cant’s income and other \resources 
shall be considered. The Board’s in- 
terpretation of this provision is that 
only those resources actually avail- 
able to the individual must be consid- 
ered. Some State public assistanc 
laws, on the other hand, make the 
ability of responsible relatives to sup- 
port, rather than the applicant’s re- 
ceipt of such support, the determining 
factor. Several other States, by ad- 
ministrative policy, deny assistance if 
relatives are able to support the ap- 
plicant, whether or not the support is 
given. 

The number of States with no pro- 
. Vision in law or policy for “relatives’ 





*Summarized from State Letter No. 47, 
sent by the Bureau of Public Assistance 
to State agencies. As used in this state- 
ment, the phrase does not include the 
responsibility of parents to support minor 
children, since the eligibility of children 
for assistance stems from the inability of 
the parent to discharge the responsibility 
he holds continuously; it does include pro- 
visions under which assistance is denied 
children because their adult brothers and 
sisters are regarded as under obligation to 
support them. 
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responsibility” indicates a growing 
understanding and acceptance of the 
basic social purposes of a public as- 
sistance program. In old-age assist- 
ance, for example, only 11 States had 
such statutory provisions in Decem- 
ber 1944, and some of these States 
have, through policies and proce- 
dures, tempered their effect to the 
circumstances of the individual case. 
In States where these restrictions— 
whether statutory or the result of ad- 
ministrative policy—are enforced, 
however, the public assistance agency 
is involved in contradictory responsi- 
bilities; it cannot carry out its respon- 


\ sibility to supply assistance to people 


who lack resources if at the same 
e it must deny assistance to some 
people because their relatives are able 
to support them but in fact do not do 
so. Tha results have been hardship 
quitable treatment of ap- 
plicants fot assistance, distress and 
embarrassment for relatives held re- 
sponsible for the support of the ap- 
plicant but unable to fulfill that re- 
sponsibility, and problems of public 






relations for the. administrative 
agency. 
Principles of administration— 


When an agency forces \individuals 
who need public assistance to depend 
on relatives who begrudge them sup- 
port, or requires that court action be 
taken against the relatives, or initiates 
such court action, or refuses assist- 
ance because persons are unwilling to 
seek support from relatives, the 


\\ methods introduced are in direct con- 


flict with the administrative objec- 
tives of public assistance—to help in- 
dividuals meet their essential needs 
and recover and maintain their per- 
sonal capacities for self-direction. 
In developing policies and procedures 
that avoid this conflict, agencies have 
found two principles helpful: 

(1) The agency*has the responsibil- 
ity of offering to the applicant service 
he can use in exploring all those re- 
sources which he himself.can develop. 
When this principle is adopted, the 
agency worker and the applicant for 
assistance can together explore the 
resources he has and those he may 
develop, as, for example, his earning 
capacity and employment opportuni- 
ties, relatives who can be considered 
as potential sources of assistance, 
and the way in which such resources 


can be developed. When the agency 
uses coercion or acts independently of 
the applicant, its service in helping 
the applicant develop these resources 
has ended. 

(2) Any resources which are con- 
sidered in determining the supple- 
mentary amount of assistance. needed 
should be real and available when 
needed by the recipient. If potential 
contributions from relatives are not 
regularly received by the individual, 
he cannot meet his essential needs. If 
the agency fails to grant assistance on 
the assumption that contributions 
will be received, although in fact they 
are not, it ceases to fulfill the func- 
tion it was created to perform. The 
principle of availability of resources 
should be applied to support from 
relatives just as it is applied to all 
other resources. 

Recommendations.—The Board has 
already recommended that States 
eliminate statutory provisions which 
condition eligibility for assistance on 
the ability of relatives to support the 
applicant. It also recommends that, 


pending such legislative action, the — 


States reexamine their present inter- 
pretations of their laws to bring the 
interpretation into line, so far as pos- 
sible, with the principles outlined 
above. Agencies in States with no 
such statutory provisions should re- 
view their policies and procedures 
that introduce “relatives’ responsibil- 
ity” provisions in the light of the prin- 
ciples given above and the purposes 
of their public assistance programs, 
and make any necessary revisions in 
policy to assure the attainment of 


~~ 


these purposes. 4/ )/ / +) 
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‘stimates of Blindness 


in the United States* 


Over a long period many informed 
persons concerned with problems of 
blindness assumed that the rate of 
prevalence of blindness was about 1 


*This statement presents the substance 
of testimony given by Ralph G. Hurlin 
before the Subcommittee to Investigate 
Aid to the Physically Handicapped. Mr. 
Hurlin is director of the Department of 
Statistics of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
chairman of the Committee on Statistics 
of the Blind, and special ‘consultant to 
the Social Security Board. The testimony 
appears in Part 4, Hearings before the 
Committee on Labor, Subcommittee to 
Investigate Aid to the Physically Handi- 
capped, House of Representatives (78th 
Cong., 2d sess., pursuant to H. Res. 230, 
pp. 587-591). 
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blind person per 1,000 of the general 
population. This rate has frequently 
been used to indicate the extent of lo- 
cal needs for services for blind persons. 
Applied to the total population, it gave 
about 127,000 as the probable number 
of blind persons in the United States 
at the middle of the past decade. The 
estimates then quoted for the country 
as a whole were usually even lower, 
being influenced by the small number 
of persons enumerated as blind in the 
general population census of 1930. 
According to that enumeration there 
were 63,500 blind persons in the 
United States in 1930. The Bureau of 
the Census recognized that the census 
was incomplete and the results mis- 
leading. 

The figures in use seemed so low 
that the chairman of the Committee 
on Statistics of the Blind attempted, 
for the information of that group, to 
develop what seemed to be a rational 
method of estimating the total num- 
ber of blind persons in the country. 
The estimate was made after careful 
comparison and evaluation of the ade- 
quacy of all recent local surveys made 
by agencies concerned with the care 
of the blind for the purpose of locating 
and enumerating blind persons, and 
after comparison of the results of such 
surveys with the figures obtained in 
the census of 1930. Estimates were 
prepared for each State, taking into 
account differences from State to 
State in the three most important fac- 
tors that affect differences in the fre- 
quency of blindness, namely, the age 
and racial composition of the popula- 
tion and general health conditions. 
The estimate for the country as a 
whole was the aggregate of the esti- 
mates for the States. 

The first estimates, made at the end 
of 1937, indicated that the total 
amount of blindness was probably 
from two to two and one-half times 
as great as was commonly supposed. 
After several revisions of the figures 
the conclusion was reached that about 
230,000 was a reasonable estimate of 
the total number of blind persons in 
the United States. This figure refers 
not only to totally blind persons but 
also to persons with defect of vision 
sufficient to make them, even with the 
aid of glasses, unable to read ordi- 
nary type or to carry on ordinary oc- 
cupations for which sight is neces- 
sary. It does not include persons 
blind in only one eye. This is the 
concept of blindness commonly used 


by the Bureau of the Census and by 
local groups in enumerations of blind 
persons. It also corresponds in sub- 
stance with the definition of blindness 
adopted by most of the States in es- 
tablishing qualifications of eligibility 
for public assistance for the blind. 

Unfortunately, statistics of blind- 
ness are still so few and so inadequate 
that it is not possible to conclude 
whether blindness in the country is 
growing or declining. Increase in the 
proportion of older persons in the pop- 
ulation is tending to result in an in- 
crease in the number of blind. On 
the other hand, improvement of 
health conditions, especially in States 
in which the rate of blindness is high, 
and increase in the correction of spe- 
cific eye defects have had an opposite 
effect—perhaps enough to more than 
offset the increase due to an aging 
population. 

Both because the estimate is not re- 
garded as exact and because there is 
no evidence to show whether the pres- 
ent trend of blindness is upward or 
downward, change has not been made 
in the total figure to allow for growth 
of the population since the estimate 
was first made. Both the total and 
the State figures have, however, been 
related to the 1940 population figures, 
as shown in table 1. The States are 
arranged in geographical order in the 
table to show the regional relation- 
ships in the estimated rates. ; 

It should be emphasized that the 
State estimates are at best rough ap- 
proximations. They were obtained 
by applying a formula uniformly to 
the respective State populations, 
This formula weighted most heavily 
the proportion of the population 65 
years of age or over, less heavily the 
Negro and Indian portions of the 
population, and still less, and prob- 
ably inadequately, the factor of gen- 
eral health conditions. The State 
figures are less likely to be good ap- 
proximations than the total estimate. 
In the absence of more accurate data, 
they should be of value, however, in 
indicating at least the likelihood that 
blindness is more prevalent in most 
States than has been suggested by 
other figures. For some States the 
estimates presented here are almost 
certainly too conservative. For 
Pennsylvania, for example, the for- 
mula applied to the 1940 population 
gives a figure not much higher than 
the number of blind persons receiv- 
ing pensions for the blind; the table 





Social Security 


shows 14,949 for Pennsylvania, 
whereas the number of recipients of 
pensions for the blind in that Stat 
has been as high as 13,955. 

These estimates, though not exact, 
have implications for all programs; 
for the blind. A mere estimate of 
the prevalence of blindness, however, 
supplies an inadequate basis for 
gauging the needs for services under 
any particular program. For pur- 
poses of program planning, data on 
the characteristics of blind persons 
are also needed. 


Table 1.—Estimated number of blind 
persons in the United States, by State, 
1940 











Esti- 
mated 
rate of mated 
bing? | = 
Region and State persons r of 
blind 
Per 1,000 per- 
popula- 1 
tion 
United States__-- 1. 75 | 230, 354 
New sae 
MMainewecstee oe 17} 1,49 
New Hatopebire (eae 1.75 861 
Vermont... -.------.- 1.73 621 
Massachusetts_-_------ 1. 58 6, 821 
Rhode Island-_-.---~- 1.44 1,027 
Connecticut. -.--.----- 1. 45 2, 478 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York 2225---2-.- 1.44] 19,410 
New Jersey----------- 1.47 6, 115 
Pennsylvania___.---.- 1.51} 14,949 
East North Central: 
Ghia 25 ee 1.66 | 11,467 
Indiana. --:---25.-22 1. 69 5, 783 
Wnois 2 2.2.2 -ss- = 1.52] 12,03 
Michigan 5 Sa eee 1.37| 7,21 
Wisconsin ._---.------- 144 4, 519 
West North Central: 
Minnesota------------ 1. 42 3, 965 
lows 22k 2c 1.61 4, 086 
Missturi. 3->----< 5 1.87 7, 078 
North Dakota__--___- 1.30 835 
South Dakota_--_-___- 1.51 971 
— eee 1. 48 1, 48 
be ae it ees 1:72 3, 098 
South h Atiantic: 
Delaware-..-------.-.- 2. 06 550 
Maryland. ...----.--- 2.05} 3,73 
District of Columbia 2. 47 1, 638 
Virginia. ..=...4<-.... 2. 30 6, 150 
West V: Tae 1.37 2, 606 
North Carolina_.____- 2. 25 8, 037 
South Carolina_--___- 2.90 5, 510 
Georgia ---- 285.5 < 2. 2. 63 8, 216 
Florids....>--..=.=-=.. 2. 56 4, 856 
East South Central 
Kentucky ------------ 1. 63 4 639 
ee meme aaa a 1.97 5, 745 
Alaba Wh Sie wis Seal 2. 69 7, 366 
Mississippi-.---------- 3. 29 7, 185 
West pe terre 
Arkansas _: ..<:.--.-2. 2.19 4, 268 
Louisiana---.-.-.----- 2. 69 6, 359 
Oklahoma. -----.-.--- 1. 69 3, 948 
"TOSBB soca ose sence nce 1.82} 11,675 
Mountain: 
Montana: << ncscnscc 1.45 812 
BMdahte 2...-.<.-.-=-. 1.15 604 
Wyomintg=:_..2...--- 1.08 271 
Colorado =.2-2-> os 1,55 1,741 
New Merxico-...-..---- 1. 63 867 
Arizona. £2..025=55--. 1.99 993 
tell Sop cc acen pees 1,12 616 
IN6VAdS 2. 2c useneers 1, 53 168 
P. c: 
sles, in Mend 1. 54 2, 673 
bee se ee ee 1, 53 1, 668 
California eae awa ame 1.55 | 10,706 








1The estimates are shown to the last digit, 
computed, instead of being rounded, not because 
they are assumed to be accurate to the last digit 
but for convenience in summation. 
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